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PREFACE 



The age in which we live is distinguished by vigoroas 
and successful cultivation of the Arts^ Literature, and 
Science. In every civilized country, men illustrious for 
talent, worth, and learning, are earnestly engaged in 
enlarging the boundaries of knowledge. But unfortu- 
nat<.*ly, the vast and daily increasing results of their 
labour remain hidden and thus are of little or no ser- 
vice, from the want of some ready means of reference 
to them. 

Several years have now elapsed since the complaints 
of the Public on the necessity of a Printed Catalogue 
of the British Museum Library aroused the attention 
of Parliament. Voluminous evidence was then taken ; 
and all the witnesses that were examined, much as 
they differed in other points, were generally agreed as 
to the unlimited benefits that would result from a good 
Printed Catalogue. The sums so liberally voted year 
by year are a convincing proof that money is not 
wanting. Yet it has been concluded that grave impe- 
diments exist in the way of accomplishing this object. 

On the Continent the same difficulty has been ex- 
perienced, for there, it appears, Printed Catalogues of 
the large Libraries are either not extant, or, if com- 
menced, have not been completed. For instance, the 
Imperial Library at Pnris, consisting, it is ssild, of above 
1,000,000 Printed Works and 100,000 MSS., has not a 
complete Catalogue although the Librarians have been 
engaged on one for more than a centur}'. 



At present the British Museum Library numbering 
some 800,000 volumes, after some 20 years of cataloguing 
at a cost that in 1853 amoimted abeady to 100,000^ 
(vide Parliamentary Debates), has not yet published 
any such necessary auxiliary for the service of British 
intellect. 

It h vMrthy of remark and also highly creditable 
to the Trustees of the British Museum, that they first 
originated and have persevered the longest in the desii-e 
of printing a Catalogue as indisjKjnsaulo for turning to 
proper accouut the treasures ol the Library. Wlien 
they desisted fix)m urging that end, it was not from an 
insensibility to its advantages, but only from the pres- 
sure of the objections, and the adverse opinions of the 
Commission appointed to inquini respecting the Museum. 

It Is stated that the maauscript Catalogue, which is 
accessible to the frequentv^rs of the Reading-room, if 
it is nob satisfactory, is the best of all existing Cat- 
alogues ; and that if the idea of its being improved 
and printed is all but abandoned, it is in consequence 
of the intrinsic difficulties which have been found to 
surround the formation of Catalogues of hirge Libraries. 

The present Essay inquires what these difficulties are 
with a view to solve the problem of their removal. It 
will be a source of great satisfaction to the writer if 
the result of his labours shall be to further the accom- 
plishment of the greatest boon that can be cx)nleiTed 
on Literature — ^a really successful Printed Catalogue 
of its invaluable treasurer 
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MISTAKEN IDEA OF CATALOGUE. 

If we oo:asi(ler how often human progress has been 
retarded througli assumed propositioas bein<]^ adopted tia 
mathematical axioms without their truth having been 
tested, surprise can hardly be felt that the idea of aita- 
loguing a library sliould have been so traditionally 
associated with the notion of an alphabetical, or indeed 
any particular arrangement, as to take it for granted, 
without inquiry, that the two are necessarily inseparable. 
Indexes to Catalogues seem to have been for some time 
past proposed and even carried out to a certain extent, 
yet the aiiihabetical arrangement has been persevered in 
with n'gard to them, as if no reason existed for appending 
an Index. 

CATALOGUE AMD INDEX* 

It is evident that in a Library two kinds of lists are 
required. We may just adopt the received appellation, 
and call one the Catalogue, and the other its Index, 
provided we mistake not their functions, which are essen- 
tially distinct, both as regards their arrangement and their 
ultimate purpose. 
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A Catalogae is a list ; an Index is also a list In this 
ref^>ect they aie both identical But the first is a list of 
the goods ; its direct object is to make an inventory of 
the property by recording a full and exact description of 
each and every article. Tbe second is but a table of the 
contents of the first, a hand to show the way how readily 
to find any of the articles as actually entered in the 
inventory. The first needs no particular arrangement, 
beyond tlie most common process of merely ticketing for 
future reference each article with a progressive number, 
fix)m one to two millions if there hnp[)en to be tis many 
articles. The other is essentially alphabetical in its ar- 
rangement. Tlie first must enter as full and as strict an 
account of every article, individually, as will identify it 
at once and prevent mistaking it for any tliat might 
hapiien to be like it The second needs only to refer to 
its mventorial number. By the one you are actually 
placed in the presence of the very olyect you seek, as fai* 
as its full description is concerned ; uy the other you are 
given its address. This distinction between the two should 
never be forgotten. Not but that the two lists may l)e 
combined. Such combination is possible in all cases when 
the article in each inventorial entry is of a nature so far 
uncompoimded and imdivided that it contains only one 
matter for reference. In this ca«c the Catalogue may con- 
veniently become its own Index by being at the same 
time a list and an alphabeti&d one, as in the instance of 
Catalogues called Dictionaries, where the object is merely 
to make an inventory of all the words of a language. But 
when the article to be inventoried is in itsolf an lussemblage 
of many dilFerent matters, eacl^ of which requires a distinct 
reference, the combination of the two lists becomes an 
im]>ossibility. The Catilogue has no claim to be alpha- 
betical, and its Index ha.s no right to be exclusive, but it 
must embrace all sorts of reference, no matter how many 
or how various they may apj)oar. The two lists cannot 
exchan;^e olHces, nor intrude intoea<;h otlior's domain with 
impunity; nor can either of them, without misehief, es- 
caj>e ]KTforming any of the duties naturally belonging to 
it If such a thing as an Index is appended to the Cata- 
logue of a Library, why should it not be a table of ALL 
instead of some only of the contents of the Catalogue ? 
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And if the Index undertakes, as it ou^ht to do, all kinda 
of rdTerences that may be reqmred, both as regards 
subjects and names whether of authors or otherwise, 
where is the utility of the Catalogue being alphabetical ? 
what necessitates the Catalogue to step out of its natural 
way on to a bed of Frocuste, in order to undertake what 
does not belong to it and is utterly inconsistent with the 
proper pc^ormance of its own duty ? 

OF THE ENTRT IN THE CATALOGUE. 

As the first page of a book generally contains or is ex- 
pected to contain its title, place, and date of publication. 
Librarians have agreed that these, in addition to the size 
and number of volumes, should constitute the essentials 
for determining the entry of a book in the Catalogue. 
But the Index, v/henever appended to the Catalogue, has 
not been deemed entitled to the same privilege. On a 
closer examination this will be found a mistaken arrange- 
ment 

OF THE ENTET IN THE INDEX. 

For all useful piu*poses the title, place, date, size and 
number of volumes should be entered in the Index as well 
as in the Catalogue ; the entry however to be made in 
each of them respectively in a far different way, as their 

{)uq)oses are (|uite dissimilar. Of course as regards the 
ast four of these elements, there can be no difference, as 
they consist of one single name and mere figures that 
cannot be altered and which take up but an insignificant 
Bi>ace in the entry. The only difference rests with the 
title. 

WHAT IS A TITLE? 

Fracticallv the title is assumed to contain the subject 
and name of the writer, whether author or otherwise. It 
is obvious that both Catalogue and Index must enter 
subjects and names, but with a different view. The Index 
for the purpose of finding ; the Catalogue for the purpose 
of inventoiy. It follows that the latter must give sub- 
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jects and names at fall length as they actually stand on 
*he title-page of the book itsel£ It beln^ the only object 
of this entry to furnish an exact description of the article, 
nothing short of a complete and correct transcript of the 
ti Je-page can satisfy this end. 

HOW A BOOK IS TO BK ENTERED. 

A question has been raised — ^a very quceatio vexcUor^^ 
wliich has done an incredible amount of mischief, how a 
lKX)k is to be entered, and which should be the first word 
of the entry. This question entirely disappears in a Cata- 
lo;:^e that is not, and ought not to be, Alphabetical, and 
where, as on the plan of catidoguing Manuscripts, all that 
is required, is siuiply a progres«ivo numeration for refe- 
rence. Neither can the same question ai'ise with regard to 
the alphabetical Index. In the inventorial Catalogue no 
article requires to be entereil more than once so long as it 
is identicsilly the same. The Index must enter it under 
as many heading as there are words in the inventorial 
entry that reqiure reference both as regards subjects and 
name& A question may arise, not how a book should bo 
entered in the Index, but which of the words of tho inven- 
torial entry ought to be indexed and which not. To illus- 
trate tlds, let the following entry be supposed transcribed 
from the title-pa^e of a work in the inventorial Catalogue 
of a Library, with the progressive number, say 900,000, 
affixed to it 

900,000 "Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 

delivered at Edinburgh, in November 1853, by John 

Ruskin, Author of 'The Stones of Venice,' 'Seven 

Lamps of|Archite(jture,' *Mo(U?rn Painters,' tc, with 

Illustrations dra^vn by tho Author. London : Smith, 

Elder & Co., 5, Comhill, 1854," 8vo. 

In this inventorial entry the question being put which 

words require refoivnce, that is, wliich are to be indexed 

with n';jard to name aiul siibjoct or subjc^cts, tlie answer 

can hanlly give rise to disciis"<ion. It is obvious that tho 

three words "Architecture," "Painting," and "Ruskin," 

KUpply as many dillerent headings for as many entries of 

the s;ime book in the alpliabetiwil Index, as follows : 

"Architecture and Painting, Lectiu'cs, J. Raskin, 8vo. 
Loudon, 185i. 900,000." 
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^'Painting and Architecture, Lectures, J. Ruskin, 8vo. 
London, 1854. 900,000/' 

'' Buskin, J., Arcliitecture and Painting, Lectures^ 8vc. 
London, 1854. 900,000." 

Only it may be asked whether the word "Lectures" 
should also be indexed or not ? In point of fitct, this is 
not a question how the book is to be entereil, but it re- 
solves itself into the general question, independently firom 
this particular book, — ^Whether it is convenient that a 
list of all Lectures should be made out ? If this question 
be decided affirmatively, then, the word *' Lectures," as it 
stands in the inventorial entry, will form a fourth heading 
under whicli the same book is indexed in the same man- 
ner, as follows : — 

"Lectures. Architecture and Painting, J. Ruskin, 8vo., 
London, 1854.. 900,000." 

This decision being of course carried out with regard to 
every book that contains the same indiaition, the result 
will bo that the general Index will exhibit under this 
heading a list of cdl the Lectures in the Library on every 
subject. 

Here let it be observed how much less space is taken 
up by the entry of the same book four times in the Index 
tlian there is by one single entry in the Catalogue. This 
is a necessary consequence of the different purposes for 
which the two lists are intendecL The object of the first 
is to give only what is necessary to identify a name or a 
subject, not a book ; wliilst the real business of the second 
is to discriminate the book itself, not only from books on 
a different subject and by different authors, but from other 
editions and even copies of the same book. Tlierefore 
it cannot avoid giving a full description of the same by 
its own title-page being transcribed, and frurthermore 
giving, when necessary, such additional remarks as the 
case may require. But, in the Index, the entries are in 
every case necessarily very succinct, whilst, at the same 
time, they contain all the elements usually required to 
enable persons to find at once and single out the books 
they want If a fuller description is required than 
ai)pears in the Index, then by referring to the address, 
HO to speak, of the book in the Catalogue, the transcript 
of the whole title-page is found, accoinpauied by aiiy 
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bibliographical information the Librarian has deemed 
it necessaiy to add. 

THE CATALOGUE AS AN INYENTORT. 

But to arrive at this ^nend and practicid nscfulness, 
which an Index on this liberal scale can alone supply, it 
is necessary to know what the Library precisely contains 
by an inventoiy. And an inventory cannot bo successful 
unless it is both full and free from all alphabetical bonds. 
That transcribing the titles from the title-page of each 
work is the best mode of seeming fulness has been proved 
over and over again. Nothing is so certain and satisfac- 
tory, to a person who wishes to identify a particular book 
as a full title ; and it not unfrequently happens that it is 
foimd imnecessary to purchase or boiTOw a book by iind- 
ing an ample title-page which shows that what is sought 
for is not to be found in that voliune. The necessity of 
this rule is founded upon the important difierence that 
exists between identifjdng a particular book and a par- 
ticular subject or name — the whole difference between a 
catalogue-inventory and a catalogue-index. 

nCPOETAXCE OF A FULL TRANSCRIPT OF THE TITLE-PAGE 

IN TUE CATALOGUE. 

On a title-page there may be statements that are un- 
necessary to clefinothe sulyect or name, but none to define 
thebooK. The most ai»parently i«lle words, and even tho 
ciTors of title-pagos are most, and .sometimes the only im- 
portant ones for this purpose. Catalogui^rs may comment 
upon, but never should alter, what it has been deemed 
right to state on the title-page of a book by those who 
have framed it. \Vith nmch reason it has been remarked 
that, if a Catalogue shortens, paraj^lirascs, or otherwise 
alters titles, it is impossible to triLst it as giving t^at true 
infoniiation which a searcher waiits or a Avritcr desires to 
convey, and that by trusting Catalogues with sjiort titles 
eitlier duplicates are bought by coHcetors, or works sup- 
pc»sed to exist which ni!ver were written. The supju-ession 
oi wonls always involves more or less matter for the 
exemse of db-eretion or opinion, in whieli no two persons 
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agree. One cannot say he is safe in omitting, for instance, 
in the entry of Archimedes' works, the words "Philosophus 
ac Qeometra prsostantissimus,'' as superfiuoua The per- 
sona, who know best what they are looking for, are those 
who require the most precise and accurate information ; 
and the ver^ words omitted may be those that are requisite 
to dlHtinguisli the book they are in search of. The most 
obscure books are not exempt from this rule ; as every 
one knows that obscure names and obscure books need 
more Catalogue information than illustrious one^ PaX>- 
fessor De Morgan has given many remarkable instances 
of the evil arising from dealing witli titles, and ha.s clearly 
established that especially the Catalogue of a national 
Library such as that of the British Museum ought, with 
respect to its information to be so accurate and valuable 
as to induce those who have researches to make, to visit 
it from afar on the strength of its statements ; and that 
the many scarce or valuable books, would draw both 
historians and literary and scientific men to London, from 
all quarters of the world, if the inventorial stai>ements 
were generally authoritative. If the titles are not fully 
transcribed they become so far fictitious ; they must be 
lookcMl ui)on with suspicion even on points which cannot 
be directly shown to De inaccurate. In point of fact, it is 
just the same as if the original frontispiece were torn to 
pieces and a spurious one substituted, or a fraud perpe- 
trated by njpnnting the work. A person who consults the 
Catalogiio of a Library has a right to the exercise of his 
ownjndgomeiit, and the Librarian is bound tu touch none 
of tlio words of the titlos, but he may appond to them such 
coiniiH^nts iw ho tliiiikH j)ropc;r. Tln?re are, of course, a few 
remarkable iiiHUinces of great prolixity. Some works have 
title-pages as long as a eliapter, others have mottoes and 
similar adjuncts by which one would think the frontis- 
piece uselessly overloaded. Some German books have even 
so many as three and four title-pages. But as an abundant 
compensation, an immense number of other books have 
very short titles ; and the great importance attached to the 
best and wifest information cannot be sacrificed to a paltry 
economy of a few pages in a volume of the Catalogue. 
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IMPJSDIMCNTA TO PRINTING TUE CATALOOUR 

CONSIDEIllfJ). 

The next thing in importance to full titles is the nrint- 
ing of Catalogues. Here the great hinderance whicii lies 
at the threshold of this long disputed point is in the al- 
phabetical arrangement forced upon Catalogues. The 
Sneral cry for a printed Catalogue of the British Maseum 
braiy is met by the answer, tliat no printed Catalogue 
would convey a knowledge of what the Maseum contains 
to the public ; — that there is a pliysical impossibility to 
the existence of a complete Catalogue of a Library which 
15 increasing at the rate of some 20,000 volumes per an- 
num ; — that no Catalogue can be sent to press until tlie 
whole of the titles are N\Tittcn and alphabetic?! Uy arranged ; 
and that long before the Catalogue can be finished, a sup- 
plement would be required ahnost as lengthy as the 
Catalogue itself, — this soon to be followed by a tliinl, the 
third by a fourth, and so on. Sucli are the diniculties 
which exist in connection with the Catalogue thtough the 
mischievous influence of the word A l2)hahct lad ami which 
neither rules, nor ability, nor zeal can counterbalance or 
overcome. 

A good Catalogue would be a list of all that exists in 
the labrary, not as a matter of arrangement, but as a 
matter of inventory vouching for the existence of the 
books in the Libi-ary. If this be followed, as it ought to 
be, by an Index for every finding purpose, the Catalogue 
might and ought to be printed as fvst as the titlc-na^es 
could be transcribed. Any portion when printed is by 
itself permanently complete. Every additional list o^new 
accessions is no supplement at all, but only the next 
volume of a work in progress, itself never to grow obsolete 
by the addition of any subsequent volume. As ths entry 
is bound to no particular heading, except a progicssive 
number, the whole process becomes a mere meclianical one 
requiring no exercise of judgment. Let such an inventory 
of the British Museum Library be printed at once, and 
very soon Literature and Science would voluntarily set 
theniselves at work on it by publishing first such 
bil»lirigi*ap]ucal conmientaries on each title in the in- 
ventor}' as the books require, next indexing all useful 
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matters to answer every finding purpose in all branches 
of human knowledge and industry. It has been stated 
that printed Catalogues of Libranes have not sold Thin 
onl V proves that they have been so framed as to be of 
little or no service. A printed copy of the title-page 
merely of every book in the British Museum library 
would be so great a boon, that even in the temporary 
absence of a suitable Index it would enable any person in 
London, in the coimtr^, or abroad, to go over the titles, 
either himself or by hired clerks, and pick out the know- 
ledge of what might be of use to him in the Library. In 
re<aiity it isjust tlie same as though the whole Library 
were thrown open and fiill permission given to the public 
to help themselves to every shelf and to every volume as 
far as the frontispiece goes. There is no doubt that 
Literature is greatly suflering from the want of printed 
Catjilogues of its intellectual treasures ; and its usefulness 
will be but very limited until this be done. No improve- 
ment of any greatamount can be hoped for, except upon the 
condition of an inventorial unalphnhetical Catalogue being 

1)rinted. The public justly cqninlain that they do not 
mow wliat works are in the Museum : and no useful 
bibliogniphical commentaries nor Indexes can be obtained 
to supply this want until inventories are printed. 

THE CATALOGUE AS A MEANS OF BECOBDINQ BEQUESTS. 

There is another very important advantage attached to 
unalphabetical inventories which must be noticed. Almost 
all those who have bequeathed Libraries to the public 
have wished them to be kept separate. It is natural 
enough that in the absence of a better means of showing 
gratitude to these public benefactors, this just wish should 
be construed as an absolute objection to having the books 
mixed on shelves to suit their scientific arrangement with 
other books. But what eke could be the object of the 
donors, than to make known the description of books they 
bequeathed ? This end Is best fulfilled by the books being 
separately entered in the printed inventory as a distinct 
collection under the donor's name. The public are boimd 
to erect to the memory of the benefactors fit)m whom the 
books came, a litci*ary monument far more noble, universal. 
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sad lastly il^An the mere arrangement of them upon 
8helTe& ^e collection they bequeathed may be totally 
or partially destroyed by the injuries of fire or time, but 
its place in the printed inventory will continue for ever 
telling to the wnole world both the benefit and the grati- 
tude. Moreover, the purpose that it might serve, as an 
inducement to those possessing large and valuable Libra- 
ries so to dispose of them as to form national collections, 
if they were always kept separate and distinct, would be 
fully accomplished by means of a printed inventory. 
Even from foreign countries gifts would flow in. It has 
been observed that in Belgium the inclination has very 
much increased to bestow donations on public Libraries, 
since the wholesome precaution has been taken of having 
the names of such donors publicly printed. Many per- 
sons would be induced to contribute books that would 
fill lacMnoo in public Libraries if inventorial Catalogues 
were made a matter of public interest and their names 
recorded. 

PRIXCIPLES THAT OUGHT TO KEGULATE THE FOEMATION 

OF THE INDEX. 

A full traascript of the title-pages of every work in a 
library having been obtained, the necessary bibliographi- 
cal notices should be added and the whole most carefully 
indexed. Previous to our entering on the bibliographical 
question, it will be convenient to elucidate the principles 
that ought to regulate the Index. 

The eminent gentleman who has been just raised to the 
well deserved office of Principal Librarian in the British 
3f useum has acknowledged that when a full, accurate, and 
complete Catalogue of a Library is finished, we shall be al»le 
to make use of the titles in the manner that is most con- 
ducive to the advancement of science and learning ; that 
then any person would have only to go over the titles 
and pick out whatever might require reference, and form 
an Index locuplctissimus. 

If the titles so to be indexed be those of the books 
themselves; if they be accompanied by such biblio- 
graphical observations as may be necessary; if names 
as well as subjects be indexed ; and if the entries be 
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made to contain all tho essential particulars nsnally 
qndred in cataloguing bookS) namely: the date, the imprint^ 
the size, no less than the title; — then in this principle lies 
the whole art of a successful system of Catalogue. Ao- 
cording to such a plan each entiy in the Index is, in &ct, 
the entry of the work as it appears in the inventoiy ; 
the only difference being, that in the former it is in an 
abridged form and in an alphabetical order. Here it is 
important to notice that this abridgment is dictated. It 
is a necessary consequence of the very object of that entry 
and by no means a matter of arbitrary discretion, as is 
the case in the usual system of alphabetical CataloguesL 
For instance in the entry, "Architecture and Painting, 
Lectures, J. Ruskin," &c., the terms "and Painting^ 
Lectures," if the entry be considered in an absolute 
sense, are superfluous. They contain two different head- 
ings which are to be found in other places of the 
Index respectively. As such, they may be said to have 
no business here, because the object of the entry in 
tliis place is the word "Architecture' and no other. 
It is only as a sub-index that they are admissible; 
for, as the word "Architecture" is picked out, it may form 
so lon^ a list of entries under the same heading as to fill 
several volumes of the Catalogue-Index, bringing together 
all works on this subject in all its varieties: — Architecture 
in general; Architecture Gothic; Architecture Eccleai-' 
aatical; Architecture of Italy ; Architecture and Sculp^ 
lure; Architecture^ Styles ; ho. On this consideration a 
sub-indexing becomes desirable ; and by only admitting 
from the iiiventorial entry into that of the Index, a 
second and a third word after the word Architecture^ 
merely accortling to their grammatical government, the 
immense ma.sH of matters in a primary division, becomes 
at once self-distributed into its subordinate branches in 
their sub-alphabetical arrangement. The introduction of 
every additional word would further expand in the well- 
known unlimited progression the sub-classifying power 
which single words admit of as respects the order m which 
they succeed one another when placed side by side. It is 
then in the nature of the Index to admit of a very simple 
and easy abbreviation of the titles ; whilst, on the con- 
trary, it is in the nature of the inventorial Catalogue not 
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to diotten at all, — a difleieiioe whidi is dae^ as we have 
seal, to the difieient purposes for which they are respec- 
tirdj iniendedL The inventorial Catalogue must identify 
the book, not only amongst all the books in the Library, 
but amongst all existing books ; — ^the object of the Index 
is only to discriminate one headin*^ from its adjacent. It 
follows that it may be safely assumed that in no case will 
the cntiT in the Index tresjxiss out of the s^mce of a single 
line without being aselcHsly cxpamlcd ; whilst the inven- 
torial entry cannot suppress a single word or letter of the 
title-pige, however prolixious it may be, without caasing 
mischief In the inventory a book is entered only once ; 
— in the Index as many times as there are words in the 
inventorial entry, that require reference. It may how- 
ever, be observed that, as tlio heading refers not to 
the book, but to a word in its title-page, in point of fact, 
there is no article twice entered in the Index. A work 
entitled "A Book of Beasts, Birds, Flowers, Fruits, 
Flies, and Worms, exactly drawn, i:c.," would be entered 
^x. times but in truth it is not so. These are six entries, 
each of a different book so for as the subject is concerned. 
A person that requires works on **Fruits, ' and on no other 
subject, will examine that part of the book only where 
this topic is treated. So far the six different subjects are 
just like so many distinct pamphlets or works bound in 
one volume. The same remark applies to names. 

THE INDEX AS A FINBINQ CATALOGUE. 

After an inventorial Catalogue, the Index may be ex- 
tended so that it shall embrace subjects and names of every 
description, and, as it were, search the Library in every 
comer, bring to light every hidden treasure, and answer 
every useful inquiry. 

How can an alph»ibetical Catalogue on the existing 

Elan of joint inventory and index, or one entry and one 
cading, satisfy inquirers tliat seek the same book from 
different data, and for different purposes ? How can even 
the best answer to any one inquiry, be a suitable reply to 
all those that may ask a different question ? But if the 
^lplial>etical arrangement or finding purpose, and the in- 
ventory be sepai*ate and distinct, the former will then be 



found capable of answering every possible question, and 
the latter, of giving the fmlest information. Freedom is, 
in all things, an essential condition of growth and power. 
The purposes of readers in search of a book are as manifold 
as the names and subjects, or headings under which the 
book may be traced. Entering the book only once is 
giving but one of its many references and suppressing the 
remainder ; — it is serving the purpose of one reader and 
defeating that of others. So lar tho book is withdrawn 
from the public, its light is extinguished and destroved. 
Many perHOUs do not ^o to Libraries to look for authors 
or writers, but to study subjects, and with whom the sole 
question is what books there ore on the topic of their re* 
searches. Otliers are writing about literary men, and aio 
anxious to examine all books associated with the name of 
their heroes, although they be mere translations, compila- 
tions, annotations, illustrations, engravings, revisions, 
editions and the like. On the same principle some will 
search for all books that have been punted by the some 
typographer, or put forth by the same publisher. Others 
wul seek for all such as were issued before a certain date, 
with a view of ascertaining what books may be considered 
scarce or rare, or of discovering the first process of printing. 
When inventorial entries, relieved &om all alphabetical 
shackles are printed, and all title-pages thus brought be- 
fore the eye of the public, every kind of index is rendered 
possible and will no doubt be imdertaken. 

We have seen that on thb plan it is a peculiarity of 
the Index, that although its entries contain all the essen- 
tials usually required for cataloguing books, yet they are 
comprised in a very limited number of words. It is ne- 
cessary, in addition, to remark that neither the selection 
nor hmitation, nor arrangement of these words is a 
matter of that arbitrary nature to which cataloguing on 
the existing system is liable, but is guided entirely by 
very simple and never -failing rules. Assuming that the 
title-page is faithfully transcribed and ail its lacunce, if 
any, properly supplied, tliis will form the inventorial entry 
consisting, if not always, in most cases, of two distinct 

f)ai*ts, namely the title-page of the book, and the necessary 
)ibIiogniphical additions. Both of these must be embraced 
by the Index so far as they contain words that require 
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leferenoe ; and— ^Iiat is of the utmoet importanoe, each 
entry in the Index must be in the identical words of the 
inventory. Any alteration may both misreport the book 
and defeat the ends of inquirers ; for, no reference can be 
legitimate unless it follows out the author's own definition 
of his book nor authoritative as to supplied desiderata 
unless it is given is the Librarian's or Bibliographer's 
own words. 

. THE IND£X AS A CLASSIHED CATALOGUE. 

^Whenever an opinion has been expressed that a useful 
Catalogue is wante<l, it has been followed by a dispute on 
the question re.sj)cctiDg clnns'jd and alpliabeticnl Catalogues. 
If these words l)e coitsidercd in abstract they present no 
difierence. A classed Catalogue is alphabetical also, and an 
alphal^etlcal Catalogue is cla-ssificjcl, at least, as to the class- 
authors. But the true mibjcct of the disimto lies between the 
nim of those who want a succinct Catiuoguc to cnab- thorn 
to find the books whether as to subjects or names, and 
that of those who attach a greater importance to a full 
ceneral Catalogue that shomd enable them to identify any 
book. This contest between a general fidl Catalogue and 
a finding or working Catalogue, as it has been expressively 
styled, can only be successfiuly settled by doing f ull jastice 
to both claims at the expense of neither ; — that is by 
means of an inventory and a general Index to its words. 
Making an alphabetical Index is converting the whole in- 
ventory into a general finding Catidogue, and preparing, 
moreover, all sorts of chusslficiitions. This is fornnng an 
encyclopoKlical concordiincc to £lie title-pages, and super- 
seding all classified aiTjingenients. In classified Catalogues 
the plan has hitherto l>een to divide and sub-divide into 
diiferent cLisses all the objects of our knowledge ; but the 
learned are not yet agieed with resjKJct to the proi)er order 
of these different classes, or in fixing the rank which the 
primary divisions ouglit to hold, and refening to each of 
them the daily incre;using number of their branches. All 
such classifications, however scientific they may be, are 
artificial and cannot answer the [iracticiil pui-pose of so 
indexing books as to assist successfully in any particular 
researelu A general Index to the title-pages being founded 
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on no preconcerted dasfflfications^ indudes Aix dassifica- 
tions ever contiived or .to be invented ; it admits of the 
immense variety of topics which knowledge itself em- 
braces and reason or fancy may suggest. It refunds into a 
single alphabetical arrangement, what classified Catalogues 
separate into many. The searcher for a book has to make 
no sdentific effort in order to discover under what branch 
he must look for it. To him a general Index is a ready 
self-classified Catalogue, — ^an encyclopcedia with prepared 
answers to any question on all subjects and names. 

We may distinguish, as to the Index, two sorts of en- 
tries, wluch may be called FULL entries and short 
ENTRIES. The first to couljdn the five elements usually 
required in cataloguing books, viz., subject, name, date, 
place, and size; which FULL ENTRIES are however, as we 
nave seen, always satisfied with a very limited number of 
words. The second, — SHORT entries to consist of the 
solo heading. Their purpose is the following. — When the 
wliolo Index is prepared, all the entries l>eing full 
entries, we find, for itiHUtnce, that all books in the 
Library piofessing to be Bibles or on the Bible are 
brought together under tliis heading. If we now ga 
over the whole Index so prepared and select all such 
headings as are synonyms of Bible, or of a like class, 
we obtain a list of headings such as Scripture; Tes^ 
tanient; Oenesia; Ooapela; Revelation, Book of ; Types; 
&a, every one of which after the same manner as the 
heading Bible, brings together all books in the Library 
tluvt are, or profess to be, on those topics respectively. 
Let this list of headings, then, be appended, as a mere 
list of heading of a like class, under the most com- 
prehensive of all of them, and let all the other headings of 
this same cla^s refer to it in their turn. Thus, if the hesLdL- 
mg Scripture be selected as the most comprehensive, the 
searcher will find under this heading a number of short 
entries and a niunber of full ones ; the first being a mere 
list of headings of a like class as are to be found in the 
Index as above illustrated ; the other being the full 
entries of all books in the Library bearing on that topic 
according to the statement in the title-page. In the 
like manner, he will find under all the other headings 
of this same class, first, a reference to the class-list as 
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displayed tinder Scripture, and next^ the full entries on 
the individual respective topics. 

The same process should ue applied to names ; all of 
which it is evident ought to be indexed in precisely the 
same manner as suhjecta If, fi»r instance, works have 
been published under three, different names, as Qower ; 
Egcrton ; and EUesniere ; all belonging to tlie same au- 
thor, it would be wrong to enter any of them otherwiso 
tlian as they appear. Let euch name, as it becomes a 
heading in the Index, commence by a short entry of all 
the other names belonging to the same writer, and then 
let a full entry of the works that actually bear that name 
follow after. This plan l»eing adopted, no question can 
arise as to whether a writer's numc is to be entered as 
Thrale or Piozzi; Arouet or VolUiire ; Pindar or Walcott; 
Piccolomini, or iEneas Sylvias, or Pius II. Each book is 
entered under such ni^me as npiiears upon the title-page, 
or is supplied by the Librarian, and nil claims are satisfied 
by a list of all the other names that belong or are consi- 
dered to belong to the same writer, being recorded or 
referred to under each of them. 

All our ideas are represented and conveyed through 
words, and it is of the greatest concernment to the success 
of a Catalogue, how, in reporting books, it deals with the 
words by wliich the books tliemselves are designated 
tlirough their title-piiges. The heading Academy, for 
instance, camiot, without all accepted notioxLs being thrown 
into confusion, embrace thase which on the title-img<'s are 
not styled Academy, but Society; Association; Instil 
tute; Club; Company; University; and the like. No 
entry can Ih5 correct or legitinmte, and consequently suc- 
cessful, unless it is luider its own original wording. All 
other possible purposes may be fully attained by a list of 
headings of a like class as are actually foimd in the Index 
being appended or referred to wherever it is desirable. 
This simple process alone will produ(*e such a comprehen- 
sive and perfect system of cliussificatiou that it will ex- 
clude no branch of human knowledge. Indeed, every 
heading may have its own class-list, which will be longer 
or shorter as in proportion it holds a primary, secondary, 
or still more siilx)rdinate place amongst those bninches. 
Thas the woixl Medicine, will collect as appertineut to 
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this Bcienoe, a greater number of headings than the word 
Midwifery^ amongst which, the word MidvAfery itself, 
will occur. In its tiun this last word will be attended by 
comparatively a much shorter class-list^ as Abortion; 
Accoucheur; Qhildrbirth; Labour; Parturition; Pla^ 
centa; HcRTHorrluige ; Poat-partum; Obfftetric; &a, and 
such like topics belonging to this special class. Tiiese lists 
^411 not contain all the possible headings that belong to 
the chisscH they represent, but only such as actually exist 
in the Index, so fur as there are in the Library works on 
the subjects to which they refer. For instance, though 
Cholera be a medical subject, if there exists in the Li- 
bmiy no work on Cholera^ this heading will be absent 
from the cl<iH8-liHtH, thereby, showing what works are still 
wanting in the Library. 

In conclusion we may consider the general principles 
that should regulate the formation of the Index to be as 
follows. Every heading is capable of receiving entries of 
two distinct sorts, — ^the result of two simple operations, 
or rather the same operation repeated, that is, an Index 
to the words of the inventory, and then an Index to the 
Index itself. The first gives the full entries, the second 
the short ones, or class lists. The result of the former is * 
a gen<3ral alphabetical finding Catalogue ; of the latter a * 
complete classification of all the contents of the Library. 

It may appear at first paradoxical to affirm, that by the 
formation or class-lists being carried out to their utmost 
extent, the Index will be diminished considerably in 
bulk from that into which it would actually swell, if no 
such claHS-li.sts were formed A person that searches the 
heading Midwifery, in order to study this special subject, 
will expect that the finding Catalogue should give him 
information of any treatise on Parturition^ of the ex- 
istence of which he is not aware. In its turn, a person, 
who knows that such a work so entitled exists, goes 
straight to look for it under this heading, expecting to 
find it there. The Catalogue must, therefore, give two 
fiill entries of the same work under two different head- 
ings, \mless it follows out the plan of class-lists and ac- 
complishes the same end by giving one entiy full and one 
short. 
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CROSS-BEFERENCES AS A MEANS OF SPECIAL 

CLASSIFICATION. 

It is remarkable how often the greatest advantages are 
the result, not of any new sugjjcstion, but of the right 
application of some principle already in nractice. The 
formation of cKHH-listH, in other words, oi an Index to 
an Index is only the Rnme thing as the system of cross- 
references when developed to the full extent of which it 
is capable. It wouM 1x5 encllcHH t.o run here through all 
their varieties. It is sufHcieut to remark how simple and 
easy is the principle that presiclcs over their fonuation. 
Since all our knowledge — how wide and large soever it 
grows — is founded \x\)on our conc<»ptions and idejts, it wU 
ever be all embraced l>y, and confonimble to, the simple 
hiws according to which those i<leruS are formed, and to 
which every well-informed mind possesses a k<jy. First 
of all, let every heading in the Index, whatever it may 
be, have its own class-lists to its fullest extent, selected 
for it from amongst the whole number of headings that 
compose the Index. Let this rule, as applie<l to one, be 
tmiversally and impartially ciinied out, with regard to 
each and all of them, though their name be legion. An 
universal clsuvsificsition on this libend sade, and no other 
can keep pace with the coiitinuoas march of Literature, 
Science, and Art, in whicli new objects and new idejus are 
daily arising to augment tlie store of human knowledge, 
and give birth to new words, new chtsses, and new groups. 
As the collector tnkes one heading at a time and goes over 
the whole numl>er of headings in the Index, in order to 
discover and stdect those that belong to the sjimo class, it 
b obvious that synonyms will fii-st occur. This applies, 
as we have already observed, both to names ancl to sub- 
jects. The full entry of all works, for instance, on Chriatf 
must be accomj>anied by such a list of other headings in 
the same Index, as will enable the searcher to consult, if 
required, what works exist in the Library on Our Lord ; 
on Jc8V8 ; on Our Saviour; on the Redeemer; the 
Messio.h ; the Deliverer ; &c. Also, a reader who seeks 
a work which he knows is entitled the Deliverer, should 
not be disappointed if he searches under the book's own 
title, and, besides, he ought to have t!ie same advantage 
by being referred to the same list of synonymous headings. 
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Hany different names are put on the same thing by 
various people and the mind is ever ready to let many 
of them slip, if not assistcsd. If a Catalogae were to 
throw all thefie different names into one more or less 
systematic, according to the classifying system hither- 
to followed, it would be more like disarranging than 
arranging things. The searcher does not want to be 
told that works on Jesus are religious books, or I>i« 
vinity books, nor does he require the Librarian, or 
any one else, to inform him that a certain work on the 
Redeemer is a work on Jesus Christ But he will mreatly 
appreciate the finding recorded the heading Redeemer, 
under that of Jesus ; for, by this, the Librarian does not 
say that such a work is a work on Jesus, but that there 
exists in the Library works bearing that synonymoas title. 
So far, the Librarian has done what everybody could and 
would have done quite as well But it is the business of 
a Librarian to save other people the trouble of doin^ it re- 
peatedly for themselves, by aoing it himself once for alL 
The next and last step in the formation, of class-lists is 
to consider each heading as a subject, and to collect from 
the whole niuiiber of headings that compose the Index all 
those that have any simihirity with it Now, this is much 
the same as collecting all headings that are synonymous 
between themselves; the only difference being that which 
intervenes between a whole and a part If Oratory be 
considered as a synonym with Rhetoric ; Tropology is a 
synonym of a part of Rlietoric. A heading, when re- 
garded not as a mere word, but as the conception which it 
IS designed to signify, it may contain any number of ideas 
made up into a complex one. It follows that words or 
expressions conveying the same whole collection of ideas 
will be TOTALLY synonymous between themselves ; — and 
that they will ve PARTIALLY so, with regard to the 
WHOLE when conveying only a portion of such collection. 
All words, as representatives of ideas, are PARTS of know- 
ledge and all PARTS have reference to some whole ; and 
there is an old distinction which logical writers make of 
a whole and its parts into four several kinds that embrace 
all human knowledge. Whence it happens that, in point 
of fact, a class-list appended to a heading, is a list of 
words either TOTALLY or PARTIALLY synonymous with it 
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Therein lies the secret of classifying aright and success- 
fully aiding the searcher in ascertaining the exact extent 
of the treasures which the Library keeps at his disposal 
on any branch of knowledge whatever. A mere Index 
to the Index, methodises the whole contents of a Library 
with an accuracy and comprehensiveness to wliich no- 
thing can be equal, except the simplicity of its design, and 
the facility of its execution. 

The gathering into the most comprehensive groups is 
as essential to an orderly and satisfactory arrangement of 
things, as the separation of the parts to their moBt in- 
definite extent. According to the usual plan, himian 
knowledge is variously divided into a limited number of 
artificial classes. The Index to the title-pages separates 
it into as many branches as there are headings brought 
into the Index fix>m the immense variety of books on 
Nature and Art, on Divine affairs, on Creation and Pro- 
vidence, on Artifices, Schemes, Contrivances, and 
Practices of Mankind, whether in natural, civil or sacred 
concerns. There is no class however newly discovered, 
nor question however special, that Ls not fully answ xed, 
if an answer exists at all in anv book of the wholf. Li- 
brary. So much for an Index to the titles. Now, the 
Index to the Index by a similar process, but with a re- 
versed end, collects all the single parts however multi- 
farious be their number, «ind, like a Cosmos from a Chaos, 
by putting them together according as they are akir. to 
each other or disagi*ee, selects and ranges them into as 
jxiany groups, if necessary, as there are headings in the 
index ; each heading obtaining as long a list as it can 
seize within its own grasp, whether it be so comprehen- 
sive as to claim whole volumes of classes or only a few 
wordsw Thus for instance the heading AgHculture, will 
have a class-list composed of such topics as the following, 
if any special works on them are really entered in the 
Index: 



Animals, their diseases. 

Aviary. 

Br£s. 

Blood-letting in Animals. 

Breeding. 

Calving. 



Cattle. 

Cow-keeper. 

Cow Milk. 

Crop. 

Dairy. 

Drairutge, 
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EwbdTilcvMfiiU, 

Farming. 

JPCLTTtcr, 

Fertiliser. 

FlaxOrower. 

Forest Planter. 

Fowls. 

Fruit CuUivalor. 

Gardening. 

Cfrape. 

Grasses. 

Grazier. 

Greevrhouse. 

Guano. 

Harvest. 

Herd. 

Hive. 

Hop Planter. 

Horticulture. 

Hot-Iiouse. 

Husbandry. 

Irrigation. 

Labourer. 



Lambing. 

Lawns. 

Live Stock. 

Manure. 

MUk. 

Muck. 

Oak CuUivatioTk 

Pasture. 

Pi^. 

Pigeons. 

Pineapple Growing. 

Ploughing. 

Pomology. 

Poultry. 

Pruner. 

Stable. 

Stud.^ 

Turnip. 

Tree-lifter. 

Veterinary. 

Vegetable Cultivator.' 

Vine Culture. 

Tester Land Culture, <£cl 



Under Art the headings of a like class actually fomid 
in the Index may perhaps be such as the following : 



Acanthus Drawing. 

jEsthetic. 

Animals Drawing. 

Beautiful. 

Beauty, 

Cartoons. 

Chromatography. 

Colouring. 

Countenance, human, its 

proportions. 
Decoration. 
Design, 
Drawing. 
Duns. 
. Education of Vie Eye. 



Effect. 

Encaustic 

Etching. 

Expression, 

Figures. 

Forest Drawing. 

Form. 

Frescoes. 

Oalleries. 

Oenius. 

Oiotto. 

Harmony. 

Head, human its Propor^ 

tions. 
Hues. 
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LcuKOoru 

Light. 

LithotinL 

MichcuL Angdo. 

ilinicUure. 

Mosaic 

Outline. 

Painting. 

Park Drawing. 

Pencil. 

Pencilling. 

Perspective. 

Pictures. 

Pigments. 

Portraits. 

Proportion. 

Raffade. 



Rembrandt 

Rtde, Instrument 

Sciography^ 

Sculpture. 

Sepia. 

Snades. 

Shadow. 

Shipping^ drawing. 

SyminUry. 

Tempera. 

Tints. 

Tracery. 

Trees, studies i/n. 

Views. 

Water Colour. 

Woodrwork. 

M^orknianship, &c. 



In collecting and grouping these and other clafls-liats, 
the Index does not undertake to say what is Agricul- 
ture or Art, and what is not ; nor to decide, for instance, 
into how many genera animals or plants are divided. The 
searcher does not want — ^nor would he thank any one for 
— 6uch information. The Index merely makes out a list 
of fevery topic on Agriculture, or Art, and of all sorts of 
Animals and Plants, so far vj& they are to be gathered out 
of the titles of works existing in the Library. It merely 
associates works on analogous subjects ; and it is exactly 
this juxtaposition, that all searchers, whether scientific or 
not, are most anxious to obtain. Every heading in the 
Index as far as it is related to other headings, that are 
refresentative of topics in Literature, Science, and Art, 
becomes itself a separate Catalogue of the corresponding 
cla5S of knowledge, always on a level with its actual 
state and progress. All these class-lists are, in fact, special 
Ca:xilogues, illustrative of each branch of human leaniing. 
They never become disused nor require re-classification 
by progress of science or variation of systems. They ex- 
pand as widely and multifariously a»s the human mind 
itstilf, and they group as comprehensively as the mutual 
corjiections, both co-ordinate and subordinate of all things 
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in the universe. Bepetitions are the neoessoiy acoom- 
paniment of classed Catalogues, but on this system of 
clnfiHification, they are repetitions of mere headings. 
Again, the Index as a general Alphabetical Catalogue, 
makes no class or distinction in entering a topic, but 
affixes a class -list to every topic that can claim one. The 
usual system proceeds in the reverse way ; — ^it begins by 
making distinctions that necessarily limit the number of 
admissible topics ; it enters each topic under an artificial 
class, and appends no class-list to the topic itself The 
consequence is, that the searcher not unfrequently looks 
for a work in a class or section widely different from that 
under which it is entered; or when he by chance succeeds 
in guessing its position — if one at all has been assigned to 
it, amongst the systematic ramifications — he finds no spe- 
cial class-list appended to give him access to the know- 
ledge of what lias been written on the subject. The first 
method sets out from an alphabetical or known arrange- 
ment, and leads to class-lists, not artificial, but self-made ; 
the second starts from artificial classing or arbitrary ar- 
rangements that j)ass into a number of separate alphabet- 
ical series ; — a difference of a very grave character, as it 
assumes, in the latter case, the possibility of ramification 
according to any unobjectionaole system. All sciences 
have a sort of mutual connection which cannot be pro- 
perly seized, except through the very elements of which 
they consist. A method that proceeds from class-lists to 
alphabets is one that begins to compose a whole with its 

?art8 before it is acquainted with the parts themselvea 
'hat which commences with a universal alphabetical ar- 
rangement makes, first, an exact inventory of the parts, 
thereby gaining an intimate knowledge of their exact 
number and variety, thence leading onward to the disco- 
very of their mutual dependence, by collecting and group- 
ing according to the actual order that nature has assigned 
to eacL From all times learned men have taken a great 
deal of pains and engaged in sharp disputes about a rami- 
fication a priori of the whole circle of human knowledge, 
and after all have not been able to agree. A classification 
that proceeds h posteriori confines itself to grouping that 
only which is j[)laced before it ; and this very restriction is 
the source of its unlimited power of surveying and finding 
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out all miinner of classes, and links in tlie infinite chain 
of knowledge. To cany out this universal claGsification, 
no particular deep learning or extraordinajy acumen is 
required. It only wants a logical mind; one that is 
careful about the correct sense in which every word is 
used by its writer. On this plan it is no objection that 
the several dasses of knowledge are seldom precisely li- 
mited in the nature of things by any certain and unalter- 
able boimdsy or that by various degrees when near the 
borders of each other they run into one another so that 
one hardly knows how to limit them. Its business Ls not 
to limit any class ; but, on the contrary, to ex]xind it to 
the utmost of its capabilities, by repeating, when re- 
quisite, the same heading imder as many classes as it can 
have the slightest claim to. 

Before parting with this subject it is well to propose 
one more observation to show how class-lists arc alike 
useful for converting the Index into special Catalogues of 
every topic, and diminLshing considerably its bulk by 
making short-entries of what should otherwise be full- 
entries. 

When a title contains more than one word or heading 
that require indexing, either with regard to subjects or 
names, they are independent between themselves or they 
are not. In the first place, they give rise to as many full« 
entries in the Index ; in the latter case, it may be laid 
down as a general rule, that there needs be no full-entry, 
except one as to subjects and one as to names, all the 
others being short entries. To illustrate this, a work 
whose writer is stated to be " Buchanan, afterwards F. 
Hamilton," if fully entered under "Buchanan" needs only 
a short entry imder "Hamilton," or vice-versa. The se- 
veral names will require each a full entry only when be- 
longing to ditferent persons, as " Geography, by G. liOng 
and W. Hughes," for, they are like independent works on 
the same topic by different authors, bound together in 
one book. As to subjects, a work on " Beasts, Birds, 
Flowers, Fruits, Flies, and Worms," requires six full en- 
tries, because, in point of fact, they are like so many 
independent treatises, each on a ditferent subject, fi-om 
the |>en of the same writer. But a work entitled " Law 
of Entail," needs a full entry under "Entail," and a 
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short one under ** Law/' Taking, for insianoe, a number 
of the 88.me kind as ^'Law of Blockade ; — ^Law of Burials; 
—Law of Barbadoes ; — Law of Charities ; — Law of Con- 
tract ; — Law of Copyright ; — Law of Elections ; — Law of 
Evidence ; — Commercial Law ; — Divine Law ; — Poor 
Law ; " &C,, if we rightly observe, all these titles contri- 
bute to the Index two headings each, one common to all 
of them and one that differs in each of them. This latter 
supplies all the full entries ; and it is quite sufficient as it 
is alike expedient and lodcal, that imder the headin^^ 
Law, which is common to all, we should find mentioned 
and displayed, a list of headings of all the separate laws 
in the Index. Thiswill explain, what at first sight might 
appear absurd, how the same heading may become a con- 
tribution to classes that differ as widely as a Law, for 
instance, differs fi'om a Plant and a Law and a Plant fix)m 
an Animal The heading Barbadoes may offer an in- 
stance of this, if there are under it any such fiill entries as 
" Barbadoes, Law of,'' — " Barbadoes, Animals o^^' — Bar- 
badoes, Plants o£" In the like manner, agriculture is 
a branch that by itself has no connection whatever with 
the Fine Arts; yet contributions will accede to both of 
them fi'om one and same heading, as for instance, "Trees," 
if it happens to have any such fiill entries as "Trees, 
planting ; " — ^Trees, drawing ; " — &c. 

Thus £ir, the art of classifying expressed in general 
terms comes to this simple proposition, that, when a title 
contributes to the Index more than one heading that ar^ 
not inde^ndent between themselves, they stand to one 
another m the same relation as a genus to a species, and 
this relation decides at once which is to be a full entry, 
and which a short one. The former privilege naturally 
belongs always to the heading that individualises the 
most or is the less general ; namely, that by which the 
title differs firom otner titlea 

It will not be amiss to notice in this place how much 
caution is required as to the precise sense of words, if^ in 
making an Index, we wish to proceed with a light that 
will clear the way. So uncertain a thing is human lan- 
guage that custom is its sole foimdation and support. 
A proper name may become in some special cases a com- 
mon name, and a common one may become special, owing 
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to a qpedal case. For instance^ it cannot be aiHrmed that, 
in the terms "British Ferns;" — "British Generals;"— 
British Army;" — &>c., the word British is a name in the 
same sense as it is applied in the expression "British 
MuseunL" — ^According to the former acceptation, the 
** Bateman Museum " is also a British Museimi. But in 
the special appellation "British Museum" the word British 
is as mach a proper name as that of " Bateman/' and as 
such it would be treated in a correct mode of classi- 
fication. 

Let us return back for a little to the formation of the 
headings from the inventorial entries, with reference to 
this question of tracing aright the signification of words. 
It may appear strange why this point should not have 
been touched on before, but this order has been preferred 
as the most convenient for the purpose that was in 
view. 

The first observation is, that, as different ideas are 
very frequently expressed by the same words, it follows 
that in deciding which words or terms of the title require 
indexing, we should proceed by those common rules that 
are applied in all Dictionaries. For instance, a Vocabu- 
lary distinguishes the word Account where it denotes a 
reckoning, from where it signifies a mere nairative or de- 
scription. It defines the term ^r^ as meaning Painting 
and Sculpture ; sia skill ; os a mere power to do any- 
thing ; or trade ; dexterity ; cunning ; and when it is a 
verb. So far as the meaning goes it is not one word, but 
many words widely differing from each other. If due heed 
be taken not to the words or terms, but to the use of words 
and terms, there can be no obscurity in deciding when a 
word is to be marked out for indexing and when not 
The same remark holds good when the word requires to 
be selected for more than one of its many significations, 
as the term Church when it means a place of worship, 
and when it stands for the collective body of Christians ; 
the term Acts when it means Actions ; when it stands for 
Laws and when it signifies the Acts of the Apostles, In 
indexing all these terras or rather significations, they 
ou<;ht to be defined, as they are in Dictionaries, and kept 
disdnct in their separate con'es})onJing sub-alphabetical 
series, as befits words that, in fact, are different. 
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Our words and ideas are so linked together that^ very 
frequently, several distinct words designate but one nn« 
gle undivided thing. The appellation ** Great Britain ^ 
expresses hy two words a thing which is as much single 
as that designated by the words "United States;" or 
" New York ; " or " Berwick-upon-Tweed ; '* and the 
like. Thus £ar they are more than one word only in ap- 
pearance. 

Another instance of terms that are complex in words, 
but not in things, are proverbs, maxims, mottoes and si- 
milar. A Dictionary of proverbs ranges them according 
to the alphab43tical place due to the fii^t word, because no 
one would ever think of searching for a proverb as such 
imder any other word, just as no person would look for the 
name of Enr/land under its second syllable. The name of a 
proverb is the proverb itself So the name of a Scriptural 
or other text, is the text itself in the order in which 
it stands. A work entitled ** It is written," if it is really 
u work on this text, ciinnot be expected to appear under 
any other alphabetical place than that of its nrst word. 

It is hardly necessary to mention, that words which 
have obtained more than one mode of spelling, ought to 
be treated in the Index in the same manner as they are 
in Vocabularies. 

It will appear from the foregoing, that the Index 
which has oeen described is, in point of fact, equipol* 
lent to what in the usual system is called a gene- 
ral alphabetical Catalogue of the whole Library, plus 
a copius reference to all kinds of names and subjects; 
And plus classified Catalogues of all manner of topics. 
According to the existing plan a Catalogue does not pro- 
fess, as regards subjects, to give an entire transcript 
of the title-page but only so much as may be neces- 
sary to exhibit all that the author wishes to convey 
in the titular description of his work. An Index to an 
inventory does precisely the same, with this great advan- 
tage over the jDld system, — that a " Book of Beasts, Birds 
Sic," as far as the number of subject-words in this title is 
concerned, is entered in the Index as fully as in a Cata- 
logue although each entry in the former may consist of 
only one subject-word at a time. Again, however more 
extensive the number of entries of the same book in the 
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Index may be than in a Catalogue, yet they scarcely re- 
quixe bo much space as a single one would in a Catalogue. 

BIBUOGRAPHIG BEHABKS ADDED TO THE ENTB7 OF 

▲ BOOK. 

We now come to the Bibliographical part of the inven- 
toxy. We have laid down tliat the mventorial entry 
should consist of the mere transcript of the title-page, fol- 
lowed, when necessary, by the Librarian's own account of 
the book. There are thousands of cases in which we 
would have nothing to say about a book. But it is ad- 
mitted that, when requisite, Die Jiibrarian should add bi- 
bliographical remarks stating every peculiarity of the 
booK. So far we have advanced nothing that is not 
already granted and actually carried out. But let us in- 
quire into the true sense of this question, and ask, what 
is the end proposed? On a correct answer the true 
solution is necessarily dependent. 

There are two very different aspects under which either 
A printed book or a manuscript may be considered : — one 
is as a literary work ; the other, as an object of art or anti- 
quity. The works which have been printed on vellum, 
have almost aU been reprinted in other forms, and, as far na 
their contents are concerned, Literatiu*e would lose no- 
thing if the originals were destroyed. Black; Saxon; and 
Gothic letters are not the intellectual treasures which the 
student seeks for in ancient books. Conversely, the con- 
tents of a Bible which can be bought for one shilling 
are not the object which obtains the price of l,500i. and 
makes it the most precious article of a Library. In truth 
an article of art or antiquity, as such, in not a book, nor 
is a book, as such, an article of art or antiquity. It follows 
that when a book unites the two properties, the Librarian's 
account of such a book, must not serve Literature at the 
expense of Art nor the latter at the expense of the former 
but it must equally assist their different ends and designs 
by corresponding means. In this simple view, these two 
kinds of assistance would be developed conspicuously and 
kept entirely distinct. Let us consider, first, what is the 
dutv of a Librarian towards Literatui'e in reference to the 
int<^llectual value of a book. 
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TBAVSULTION OF THE TITLES THAT ABE HOT IN THE 

NATIONAL LANGUAGE. 

The inyentorial entry being assumed to begin witb a 
transcript of the title -paffe, the first service that we 
should expect is to find it followed by a translation when- 
ever the title is either totally or partially in a language 
which we do not understand Without this, the book— 
and, so far — the Library, is of no use to us, as regards 
that preliminary assistance which Catalogues are, and 
must be intended to afford. This propoHition, expressed 
in general terms, amounts to the following : that Cata- 
logues of public Libraries ought to give, in addition to 
the title-page, its translation as full, and to the extent in 
which it does not appear lu the national language. No 
exception to this nde in favour of any of the foreign Ian- 
ages can be fair imder the idea that it is generally 

nown. The student who is not acquainted with the 
French language, and those who do not imderstand Ger- 
man, Russian, Arabic, Hindu, &a, are equally entitled to 
the advantage of learning whether the foreign book bears 
so far upon the subject oi their studies as wSl repay them 
the trouble of acquiring the language or the expense of a 
consultation through others. But the chief object of an 
annexed translation is not so much that the inventory it- 
self should point out the contents of a book in the native 
language of those for whose service the Library is intend- 
ed, as to afford them the means of searching it out, in 
other words, to supply the entries to the Index. The 
Index being professedly a finding or working Catalogue 
of the whole Library it must, as a necessary consequence, 
speak the native language of those to whom it imder- 
takes to teach the knowledge of books. Nothing can 
claim exemption from this demand, except proper names 
and only such of these as have not obtained the native 
orthography. In this respect the Index stands to the in- 
ventory as a transition book or a Grammar fix)m a known 
to an unknown lan^age. If the entries of subject** were 
taken from their original foreign language untranslated, 
the Index world be of no general use, and moreover anal- 
ogous subjects would not meet in the alphabetical ar- 
rangement; "England" would not associate with "Angle- 
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terrs,'' nor these again with ''Ilighiltena»'' and thus the 
end of the Index, would be defeated. Confllctiog alpha- 
betical orders and strange characters would increase the 
confusion, and some languages could find no place at all, 
tn the Chinese which is said has no alphabetical order. 

SEPARATE na>EXES TO THE CATALOGUES OF BOOKS 

IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

This by no means implies, that sepcrato indexes to as 
many separate portions of the Library as there are origi- 
nal languages in it, should not be undertaken for the 
convenience of their respective scholars ; but for the gene- 
ral accommodation of tne public at large, it is evident 
that a general Index to a national Library should speak 
the national language and should need no interpreter. 

LACUNA IN TITLE-PAGES. 

Next to the translation of title-pages it is the duty of 
ft Librarian to supply any lacunce in the title-pages them- 
selvea In order to attain this end in a satisfactory man- 
ner we must enquire what a lacuna in a title-page is. 
This question depends uiK>n another ; what a titlc-pa;;^e is 
or is expected to DC. Librarians have agreed to divide it 
into five parts, the known elements which are comprised 
in the entry of a book into Catalogues, namely : Title, 
meaning the subject ; Name, of Author or other writer, 
Place ; Date ; and Size ; to which are occasionally ad- 
ded the number of the edition, of pages, and other minor 
peculiarities. 

Now as regards name, place, and date Librarians spare 
no pains to find them out when any of these does not 
appear on the title-page ; and if the book happens to have 
no title-page at all, they endeavour either to lodge in the 
Catalogue the first and last words of the book or to give 
some such description as will identify it without any fear 
of nustake. This is tantamount to forwarding the interests 
of Art alone, and forgetting those of Literature. It is 
well and good to ascertain the exact typographical value 
of a book by scrutinising so far into the statements of its 
title-page, as to detect the real name of the writer, when 
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it is not expressed or is concealed under initials^ or pseud* 
onymous. It is useful to discover whether a work is dis- 
chumed by its author as being spurious, altered, subreti- 
tious^ or a fraud ; whether the date '^r iniprint is bona fide. 
It is fit the Librarians should know the histonr oi the 
book and inform us which is the editio princepa wnich the 
last, or the best, or the rarest, or the most valuable, or 
the most curious. Literatiu'e will not be jealous of these 
attentions paid to her sinter. She only claims an equal 
share in the zeal and labour of Librarians. She requires 
to know as much the real subject and contents as the real 
author and imprint of a book. She expects that the Li- 
brarian will take for her the same trouble in respect to 
the subject of a work as he takes to ascertain the name 
of its writer, and that he will endeavour to illuminate 
her paths not less before a pseudo-subject than before a 
pseudonym. Often the name of the author cannot be 
detected ; but it is always possible to find out the real 
bearing of a book. The difficulty of defining such works 
as may happen to be not precisely limited in their subjects 
by any certain bounds can scarcely be an objection. In 
supplying a Zoc'itna, regarding the contents, no critical 
OT)mion is demanded but only such general information 
aDout the character of a book as could be readily obtained 
by its perusal, and oftentimes by looking over its principal 
sections only, or even its own Index. 

LACUNiE IN BESPECT TO THE SUBJECTS OF BOOKS 

now TO BE SUPPUED. 

It is acknowledged that th^ progress of Literature is 
greatly retarded by Catalogues giving no clue to the real 
contents of an immense number of nameless, but most im- 

Eortant, pamphlets on every topia In the National li- 
rary of a wealthy coimtry wnere expense should be no 
objection, the Librarian ought to be empowered to avail 
himself of the services of competent persons in every branch 
to supply him with reports on Idcunce of this kind that 
exist in the title-pages of books ; and then the Librarian 
himself should draw up from such reports a proper accoimt, 
that may be considered authoritative, and which then 
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miglit be axmezed to the inventorial entry, thereby pre- 
paring the right materials for the Index. 

In order to supply aright any lacuncB in reference to 
the true contents of a book, we must enquire again what 
is the end proposed, and how the contents of a book are 
or ought to be defined. 

It is evident that there are two distinct things to be 
attended to in reference to the contents of a book. These 
are what we may call its NATURE and its SUBJECTS. A 
Geologist who issearchingfor workson the "Deluge" would 
be misled if he were given a list of all works on this sub- 
ject without being also informed that one book is a poem ; 
another a drama ; or an allegory ; or a sermon ; or music ; or 
a critique on an oratorio ; or a series of m<a]>3 or engravings ; 
or perhaps a novel; and so on. The miture of a book 
decides the place in which its subject should be indexed. 
When both or either of them is wanting in the book's title- 
page, the lacuna or lacunce must be supplied with as 
much care and diligence as are devoted to discover the 
name of the writer and the imprint of the work. It is by 
a partial compliance with this essential canon of the art 
of cataloguing, that large libraries make seperate Cata- 
logues and departments of maps, music, and prints. Yet 
these words are but headings in a general alphabetical 
finding Catalogue of the whole Library ; and it is Quite 
pos.sible that many a single headiiig as Medicine; Philo- 
sophy : HistOtV/ ; Poetry; Noveta; Comedies; Plays; 
&C. will store more volum&s of entries than are filled by the 
entries ofMavs, Musicy and Prints, Let then the nature 
of the book do first stated in its most specific sense and 
when it apiKiars on tlic title-page, let it be not witliout an 
inquiry whether it is thd real or a pseuJo one. Tlie 
Librarian should exercise with regard to these things just 
the same cautiou that he employs respecting names, places, 
and dates. He should also follow the same course with 
regard to subjects. Finally, let him enter his own state- 
ments in the inventorial Catalo<;uo only as additions of 
hb own to the transcrij)ts of the title-pagcH,anJ he will thus 
confer an immense boon on Literature and Science, and no 
one can find fault with or withhold his gratitude for wliat 
might perhaps be only a different manner of viewing the 
same book. 
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As the strict definition of the meaning of words frees us 
from the confusion of their different senses, and decides, 
as we have seen, whether or not a word is to be marked 
out for indexing, so the definition of the NATURE and SUB- 
JECTS of a book will guard the index-maker against con- 
fusion, and will decide at once whether both or only one of 
them is to contribute its heading or heading to the Index, 
and also whetJier the corresponding entry shall be a full or 
a short one. If the nature and subject of a book are pro- 
perly stated on the title-page, or supplied in the additional 
remarks, no controversy can arise as to what and how 
many headings are to be contributed by the inventorial 
entry. The question may be put only as a general principle 
whether or not it is useful to index the nature of a book 
when expressed or represented by the words Gramnuir; 
Dictionary ; Glossary; Vocabulary; Lexicon; Cycla- 
jKcdia; Encylopoidia ; Gazetteer; Treatise; Dissertation; 
Oration; Essay; Thesis; Controversy; Sermon: Lec- 
ture; Addresses; Letters; Correspondence; Despatches; 
Novels; Travels; Voyages; Stories; Roniances; Tracts; 
Tragedies ; Comedies ; Plays &c., &c. 

Since each and everv heaJin<j in the Index will refer, 
as we have seen, to its synonyms in the same Index, and 
since an Index to every word that has any useful meaning 
in the inventorial entry, will be found after all desirable, 
all these questions are easily disposed of After the same 
manner a question may be put also as a general principle, 
and as easily solved, in reference to headings of subjects, 
whether they should bo entered inside only or both inside 
and outside the lioading of the nature of the corresponding^ 
book. Whether, for instance, the Iieading " Liturgy * 
when only the subject of a Sermon, shall appear as a sub- 
heading under the heading Sermon only, or also as a princi- 
pal heading in the general Index, in juxtaposition ^vith 
all the other principal entries of this subject ; and also 
whether or not the same coarse should bo followed out 
when it is only the subject of a poem, or of a novel, &c. 

Let it be note<l, Iiowever, that it is neither useful or 
necessary to run through all the modes, circumstances, and 
relations of the contents of a book in order to seize what 
may be most descriptive of tlie real design of him that 
wrote it. Nor, when the subject of a book is correctly 
D 
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stated is always indispensable to state its nature also, nor, 
conveisely, when the nature is described is always required 
to state the subject. Oflentimes the nature and subject of 
a book are one and the same thing. There are political 
pamphlets that may be considered sufficiently described 
when they are stated to be so, if the name of the party to 
whom they belong be also correctly given. 

It has been p. matter of discussion what books should 
be considered pamphlets and what not. If this appella- 
tion is intended merely to refer to the SIZE of a book, the 
question can be scarcely worth considering ; but if it is 
meant to refer to the nature of a work, it may be consi- 
dered to be of the same chiss and to stand in the same 
connexion with the word Treatise as the words Tract ; 
Hints ; Remarks ; &c., when these terms are descriptive 
of the'nature of the books to which they are affixed. In 
this case it is a matter of mere convenience to decide 
whether or not the term Painphlct should be admitted as 
a he;ulin;:j when it appears either on the title-page or in 
the additionid part of the invontoriul entiy. 

From the brief survey we have tjiken of the maimer in 
which the contents of a book require description in the 
interests of Literature and Science, it will be clear that it 
can hardly be considered a task of any difficulty, or imply 
an addition of any considerable length to the transcript 
of the title-page. Tliere can scarcely be any case in which 
the nature of a book requiies more than one single word 
for its enunciation ; and as to subjects, the number of 
terms cannot but be very limitid, except when the book 
itself is a polymathy, having a bearing upon many inde- 
pendent subjects. 

These are all the lacunce in the title-pages wliich it is 
the common interest of Literatiure and Art to have pro- 
perly filled up, and as it is out of these elements that the 
right materials for indexing must be drawn, it is indis- 
peniiblc that they should form an integral part of the 
iDventorial entry. 

OTHER BIBLIOORAPfllCAL COmiEXTS. 

The remaining bibliographical remarks chiefly concern 
the book as an article of art and curiosity, ana may be 
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most oonveniently referred to and developed in a separate 
companion to the inventorial Catalogue in the manner of 
a detached commentary that can be consulted by all those 
who take an especial interest in it. 

The inventorial entries being progressively nimibered, 
this supplies each book for ever with an official residence, 
from whence it sends and advertises the number of its 
own address to the Index, to the detached coomien- 
taries, to the shelves of the Library, and to all whom it 
may concern ; — the account of the book itself being 
alwavs ready at its inventorial domicile to answer all 
inquiries whenever called upon. 

Let tliis inventory of the title-pages be printed, and 
soon Literature and Science, aided by competition, will 
find and employ the men who would be necessary to pre- 
pare all sorts of bibliographical desiderata, and to execute 
the Index. That all kinds of useful bibliographical informa- 
tion would come iu separately to the inventory from every 
bibliographer iu the world, may be inferred from the 
fact of matiy imi)ortant and very useful bibliographical 
works having been published of late. Van Praet has 
printed a notice of all the vellum books he could know of 
existing in any country. Bibliography, indeed, must be 
given a much freer scope than a mere Catalogue can afford. 
The necessaiy conciseness of an inventorial entry allows 
too little room for it to display all its resoiurces and to give 
to the world such information as Art has a right to ex- 
pect. Some very rare and curious books have a long and 
interesting history of their own origin and adventures to 
relate ; others to state their claims to a high and perhaps 
unique value. Almost every other book has some pecu- 
liarities, either external or internal, requiring a description 
that ought not to interfere with the cataloguing. A 
Library may possess works of which it cannot be expected 
to acquire all the diiferent editions or all the works of the 
same author; yet literary persons expect that a Librarian 
should know and give information rcsi)ecting the whole of 
these. Some go further and wish that, after the example of 
Watt 8 Bibliotheca, the Librarian should give some Ids- 
torical notice of the authors. — And, how useful to Litera- 
ture and Science, and highly creditable to a Library would 
it be if information were given whether the book has beea 
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reviewed, criticised^ translated, commented on, or whether 
it has been noticed by any historian or author, and, if 
existing and catalogued in other Libraries, what other 
useful bibliogmphiad knowledge is given that is worth 
mentioning ! There is no useful record that might not be 
expected, and Bibliography would not readily endeavour 
to supply, when it is divested of all restrictions imposed 
upon it by the narrow bounds of a Catalogue-entry an<l 
allowed to yield ftill obedience to its chief design only. 

We have now sufficiently gone through all the principli»s 
by the application of which we cjin alone arrive at tiie 
most perfect, simple, and successful system of catiiloguinga 
Library. We have seen how every bibliographical descrip- 
tion of a book that is not a translatirm of the title-page 
or a supply of some /^/cw?? a in the title-page itself, is a 
distinct work, that CJin and ought to be prepared and 
printed separately from the inventorial Catalogue. In 
fact, it is a commentary upon a classical original work — 
the title-page — that needs not to be compelled to stand in 
the way of the gencnility of those students who come to 
inquire about a book, but which must be ready at hand 
for the convenience of others, however few, that take an 
interest in it. We have seen also that the translation of 
the title-pnges and the supi)l}dng of their lacunce are to 
form an integral part of the inventorial entry, only for the 
piuTX)se of indexing. It follows, then, that this work 
needs not be incorporated with the transcript of the origi- 
nal title-p«iges. In a system in which the inventorial entries 
are arranged not alphabetically, but by progressive num- 
bering, — tl.e book is fixed to a number that gives it a 
ready adchess for every purpose. Complaints arise re- 
ST meeting alphabetiad Cat'ilogues having sup|)lements, 
tliat oblige readers to go over more than one alphabetical 
series before they can get to the object of their inquiry. 
Hut in this system the so|>ar;ite works beoonje, from the 
ver^' fart of leing separate, a source of Hini])lieity and con- 
venience instead of hindrance, for, tliey are not supple- 
ments to the principal work, but are themselves the 
principal work m its separate departments. If we sup- 

[>ose the title-page transcrihed, then followed by a trans- 
ation, and all hicn on* supplied, these again accompanied 
by other bibliogi*aphical comments, all this will form 
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an entry, composed of three distinct sections or parsi- 
graplis, that have as much right to fill up three distinct 
portions of the same page as three distinct volumes or 
series of volumes, each of a different work, so long as they 
continue to be three distinct departments of the same thing 
or entry. They stand to one another as a text to a trans- 
lation and a commentary, which can either be printed 
separately as three Independent works or incorporated 
into one work, the text on one side of the page, the trans- 
lation on the other, with the commentaiy at the bottom. 
It belongs to the Index, the general alphaoetical Catalogue 
in this system, to communicate the knowledge of any 
book, and to give its inventorial addi-ess. If you want 
tlie book itself, this address is the key that opens to you 
the place of its deposit or shelf without further trouble. 
If you only want to see the frontispiece, it is this address 
that places before you the title page itself, pointing out to 
you the only volume, page, and the exact fine of the in- 
ventory that will not disiippoint you. And, as the Index 
speaking your own language, iafonns you what different 
lanmia^je or lan^a^jes the book is in, the same address 
will — if such is your want or pleasure — ^send you direct 
to the translated inventory, and there vrith equal promp- 
titude, equal exactness, and equal regard to your being 
spared all extraneous trouble, will display before you the 
title-j)age translated on purpose for your convenience, 
from the original by a competent hand Finally, if you 
are only searching for Bibliographical information, it is 
again this same adch'ess, that takes you directly to the 
right place and opens for you the only page of the com- 
mentary that contains the knowledge you are in search 
of. Tims one and the same number sends readers actuated 
by different ])urposes, to three different corresponding 
l)lac(!s, or rather to the same title-page in its tlireo 
fliilercnt forms, the original, the translated, and the 
commented. 

IIAND-C'ATAIX)aUL FGll THE INTERNAL SERVICE . 

OF LIBRARIES. 

It may refer to a fourth form for a fourth different 
. purpose, — that of the attendants of the Library itselC 
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This is a mere list of all the progressive numberSi placed 
Ade by side with the corresponding press-mark or indica- 
tion of the place in which the booK stands on the shelves 
of the Library. In this form it becomes compressed into a 
single pocket volume or hand-book, containing only nimi- 
bers in sets of double corresponding columns ; — ^the one 
column running with the progressive number of each 
book in the inventory ; the opposite column exhibiting 
the corresi>onding press mark of the book on the shelves. 
Only one of the two columns or scrie:^ of numbers requires 
to be i)rinted ; — the other may be in manuscrii)t, or in 
pencil to suit the removal of books from shelf to shelf. If 
every attendant is provided with a copy of this hand-book 
for his exclusive use; readere asking for books might well 
be spared even the trouble of transmbing tie press mark 
or any title at all, as they need only WTite down the in- 
ventorial number as given in the Index or anywhere else. 
This haiid-book will emible the attendant to Hud at once 
without loss of time any book on the shelves when the 
inventorial number is given. But the internal service of 
a Librarj'' requires also a ready means of finding any 
book in the inventory when the place on the shelves is 
given. This may be obtained by the reverse aminge- 
ment of the same hand-book; — that is, the first or printed 
column running with the progressive number of each 
room, shelf, and press in the Library, and the opposite 
or pencilleJ oolunm running with the corresponding num- 
ber in the inventorj'. This shows that the i)resses them- 
selvas of the whole Library might, with gieater simplicity, 
and uniformity, be numbered progi'essivcly as the books 
themselves in the Inventory ; and although, of course, 
the same book needs not to obtain the same number in 
the two series, every place in the Library wouM become 
fixed to a single number, divested of all algebraical af- 
fixes. The same printed series of progressive numbers 
might answer to the inventorial series in one case, and to 
the shelving series in the otiier ; and thus printed copies 
of the same hand-book mii^dit serve the two pm*poses, by 
a mere transposition of their a|)plicati<)n. 

We have, then, a Cat.ilogue of one and the same thing 
in a variety of forms, disposed in due manner in order to 
attain ends that are different. It is this distinction that 
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must be kept in mind, to secure the cataloguing of a Li- 
brary from that confusion, obscuritj, imperfection and 
failure, which unavoidably attend a Catalogue made on 
the old plan, even with the brightest abilities and the 
greatest zeal and diligence. 

PREPARING AND PRINTING THE CATALOGUE OF THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. 

Let US now consider the <]^ue9tion of preparing and 
printing a Catalogue of the British Museum Libraiy on 
the proposed plan. 

It is clear that when once the transcript of all the title- 
pages is obtained, what remains may be whoUy an out- 
door work. 

It is clear also, that, if we rest for the present content 
with printing only such bibliographical descriptions and 
such supplied lacitnce as are actually already prepared in 
the existing Catalogues of the Library, leaving for soma 
future period what may be still wanting in this respect, 
there is nothing in the whole transaction that cannot be 
conveniently executed by contract, to be commenced at 
once and completed in a very short time, if money is no 
objection, and a sufficient number of hands be engaged. 

The thing required to be done divides itself into three 
distinct operations, viz. : transcribing ; translating ; and 
indexing ; to be carried on concurrently each by a diffe- 
rent staff. The tninscription, translation, and indez^ to 
bo printed as three indei^endent and distinct works. 

As fast as a title-page is transcribed and fixed to a pro- 
gressive number it may be forwardod to the printer of 
the inventory ; and equally as fast as it is either tran- 
scribed or priated proofs can be obtained, gives at the 
same time work to the translator and to the index-maker; 
the translator himself sending work in its turn to the 
printer of the translation and to the index-maker with 
equal speed and continuity. 

Seeing that the inventory admits of no shortening or 
alteration whatever of the original title-page, it appears 
that, so fiir as transcribing goes, no advantage can be de- 
rived from the existing Catalogues of the Library, except 
extractiug whatever information is there already prepared 
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in leference to Iolcuiub aud other biblio^pUical remarka 
This i^ again, a work of mere transcription* In order to be 
certain that all the books are catalogued, the title-pages 
must be copied verhaiini from the books themselves, 
shelf by shelf, through the whole Library in an iminter- 
rupted progress and each transcript only delivered to the 
printer when certified bv an officer of the Library or any 
appointed reviser who should vouch for its genuineness. 

ESTIMATE OF THE* TIME, LABOUR AND EXPENSE 

REQUIRED. 

It api)ear8 tliat the books at present in the presses of 
the British Museum Library, measme a length of between 
fifteen and sixteen miles. It is then a question of mere 
local convenience what number of transcribers should be 
appointed to each mile of shelving. Assuming that it is 
not too much to appoint ten tnuiscribers to each mile, 
and ai>sign to every ten transcribers one reviser to vouch 
for their transcripts, and two attendants to take dowTi 
and replace the books as soon as they arc done with ; the 
whole of these |)ersoiis may be considered readers, and, as 
sucli, entitled to the use of all the books they ask for, a8 
any reader in the reading room. It is stated that some 
reader Iuls had on one occasion as many as 2C1 volumes 
kept from day to day for his exclusive use. Under tho 
circumstances proposed, no book remains enga^e(l more 
than a few minuter. Thus, ho far as time is concerned, 
the inventor}' of tho whole Library wouM be commenced 
and completi^d in as short a period as ten tranHcrihers 
could cony verhaiim the title-pages of all the books on one 
mileof shelving ; the entire stalf at work consisting of 
IGO transcribtrs, 16 revisers and 02 atU'udants. The 
pay of all these persons and the cost of writing materials 
would rei»rescnt the expense of preparing the inventory 
for the press. 

It appears also that these sixteen miles of shelving con- 
tain from 700,000 to 800,000 volumes, many of them 
being from two to twenty and more separate works 
boimd in one volmne, and many others being only one 
out of many volumes of the same work. Assuming that 
the two ditfcrences compensate each other, then the in- 
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veniory will oontain some 800,000 entries of as many 
distinct works numbered progressively from 1 to 800,000. 

There are very long title-pages and there are very short 
onea Assuming an average of 350 letters to every title- 
page, then the whole inventory, if printed in the type and 
size of Low's ''British Catalogue," at the rate of 70 letters* 
per line; 5 lines per entry; 16 entries per page; and 
1,000 pages per volume, would consist of 50 volumes. This 
will determine the cost of printing, which of course can 
1)0 commenced without delay and carried on concurrently 
with transcribing, since each successive volume is but a 
continuation of the preceding, or rather an independent, 
though connected livraison of a series in progress.* 

The same observations, both as to time and cost of 
simultaneous preparing and printing are applicable to the 
translated inventory, with the oidy difference that this 
work can be performed outside the Museum by a separate 
staff, and printed by a separate typographer ; and is far 
less extensive, since it only embraces such tatle-pages as 
are ilot wholly in tlie English language. 

And now as to the Index. 

This is likewise a work that can be commenced and 
caiTied on simultaneously with the other two, by a third 
distinct staff outside the Sluseum. They receive all the 
title-pages in English either in an original or translated 
fonn as fast as they are tninscribed and translated or as 
fast as printed proofs can bo obtained respectively. These 
are gone over by one pcrHoii who marks thniugh, by a 
stroke of the i>en or pencil, wliat wurtls in each invento- 
rial entry are to bo indexed, — tliat is, are to become so 
many headings of as many corre.si)ondiitg entries of the 
same work in the Index. 

When a heading is given, the other words of which the 
corresponding entry in tlie Index is to consist, are neces- 
sarily determined and .very limited in number. It follows 
then, tluvt the prooess of cbuiwing out and writing down on 
slips the entries for the Index, wlicn the headings are 
marked out, becomes a comparatively mechanical task ; 
and that as many separate hands can simultaneously be 
put to work on it, as will be enough for the index-entries 

*It appears tbat eminent rrintert agree In tbe opinion of the praetfcaMlity of printing 
4if eet from the title-paget. In tnch a case much tine and money would be sarcd. 
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being written out on sllpii aa fast as the headings ard 
marked out by one person ; and also for the slips being 
simxjdtaneously sorted and alphabetically arranged bv a 
fourth distinct staff as fast as they are written out. The 
time, therefore, in which the whole Index can be pre- 
pared and alphabetically arranged in slips, will be repre- 
sented by the time required by only one person carefully 
leading over the contents of 50 volumes of 1,000 pages 
each, and marking through all words that require reference. 

Its bulk can also be detennincd. 

Since, as we have seen, the number of words which an 
entry in the Index consists of, is by itself always very li- 
mited ; assuming a maximum of 50 letters to every entry, 
if printed in the type and 8vo size of Low's " Index to 
the British Catalogue," at the rate of 1 line per entry ; 
100 lines per column; 2 columns per page; ar.d 1,000 
pages per volume'; — and assuming as many as 4,000,000 
entries, or an averairo of 5 indox-ciitrics to every invcn- 
torial one;— the bulk of the Index will bo rei)reHenie<l \>y 
SO volumes or less than lialf tlio bulk of the original 
inventory. 

Here it is proper to remark what may be at first sight 
not so easy to imderstand, that in order to secure correct- 
ness, and above all to save much labour, time, and expense 
in printing, it is of the greatest importimce that the whole 
Index as now written and alphabetically arranged in slii)s 
should be privately printed before it is prepared for the 
public press. The greatest economy in pnnting is ol)- 
tained when the printer has to make no correction^., except 
his own. Then the exact cost can be ascertained. The 
Index at this stage necessitates two more operations : re- 
vising by the same person who has marked out the head- 
ings ; and preparing an Index to the Index itself, that is, 
the formation of class-lists or short-entries. It is only on 
printed forms of the whole Index as it now stands that 
these two operations can be carried out in such a manner 
as to secure at the same time the greatest accuracy and 
the greatest economy of laljour and time as well as to avoid 
all corrections in printing that are not those appertaining 
to the printer himself ; corrections being a serious diaw- 
back both with regard to time and expense, as every 
one who has prepared alphabetical catalogues for the 
press must know. 
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In an extenBive ali>babetical Catalogue every heading ii 
by itself a whole dictionary, or catalogue of sub-headings^ 
which again require sorting and stnct alphabetical ar- 
rangement Many a word that naturally came second in 
writing out the se^mrate slips will require removing to 
a third place, and vicc^eraa, when the entries of the 
same heading in the first alphabetical arrangement are 
brought in juxtaposition and their mutual relations de- 
tected. This will involve maiw entries being sub-alpha- 
beticaUy shiflcd out of their first alphabetiod position, 
from page to page, and perhaps from volume to voluma 
In this operation, entries of ttie same kind must be enoi* 
braced at one view, in order to compare, to understand, 
and to arrange them correctly. A person cannot see more 
than one or two manuscript entries at a time, if they are 
in detached slips ; but in printed sheets he has placed be- 
fore hitn in a legible, accessible, and simultaneous sue* 
ccHHion, a whole branch of analogous entries. If the 
roviHor commands the advantage which print possesHes 
over manUKcript, — compresHion, diffuHion, and fiicility for 
peruHiil, ho is enabled to parcel out the whole task among 
as many sub-revisers as may be convenient. All altera- 
tions, corrections, and corrections upon corrections may 
be thus prepared for him with that degree of consideration, 
occurac^y, single-superintendence and expedition which is 
essential to such an undertaking ; and he will be enabled 
to super-revise all revisions wiUi comparatively but little 
trouble and outlay of time, by simply running over the 
whole Index (when so prepared)with Iiis eye. 

Thus much with respect to revision. 

Now, as to the formation of class-lists. — ^This is another 
separate department or work. It can, therefore, be com- 
menced and carried on concurrently with the re\ ision, by as 
many separate hands as will be sufficient to complete it 
within the same time as such revision. It is, again, a work 
that could not be prepared from manuscript, except at an 
immense unnecessary expense of labour and time. When 
printed copies are disposable, it can be conducted by an 
indefinite number of persons with as great speed as they 
can reatl over the whole number of headings in tbe Index. 
A single printed copy can give work to one hundred and 
more persons at a time, by as many printed pages or sheets 
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in saooession of the Index being distributed to tbem singly 
to read over, each selecting different class-lists, and so con« 
tinning the process from sheet to sheet, each receiving the 
next sheet from the next fellow-collector. 

As one person alone marked out the headings, so the 
same should give directions for collecting, grouping, and 
revising all class-lists; he, himself surveying the whole 
as he last revises. 

There is a mathematiail pi*ecision attached to an 
alphabetical Catalogue, on this plan, that is so far ad- 
vantageous as to leave no room to arbitrariness, and 
consequently is alike useful to furnish a true and certain 
methcxl, and to render its execution both easy and 
regular. The difficulty as to the nite of nrogi'ess and 
econviuj of exiHjnse is only to l>e met by twice printing ; 
ihtit is, twice delivering to the printer, what is, each 
time placed Iwyoml all corivctions, except his own. An 
essential jK*culiarity of this c<)Ui*se is, that the cost and time 
of printing can be exactly determined. Assuming that it 
is not too much to expect some 4,000,000 of lines to be 
printed within one year from the day they are delivered 
to the printer, or printei's, placed beyoml collection, ixs 
above, and admitting that all additions to the Libniry, 
and consequently to the Inventory, have been regularly 
entered in the Index, so kmg a.s it luis been under formation 
and revision, it follows that this alphabetical Catjdogue 
"will contain all the books in the Libmry, up to within one 
j'ear of its publiciition. 

CATALOGUING YEARLY ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

A national Library whose large staff is at length released 
frt>m the immense burden of witjdoguing its general con- 
tents, can now affortl so to prepare and keep up a yearly 
index to the additions, that eveiy new additional index 
shall refund into one all the preceding on(\s. Again, a 
national Library that can afford the munificence of increa- 
sing at the rate of some 20,000 volumes a year, might well 
afford also the expense of printing a yearly volume of 
index, that increases only at the rate of a few hundred pages 
a year, thus giving readers and the public in no cjise more 
than two Indexes to consult, — the princii>al and the a<l- 
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ditional,'— -the one fixed, the other progressive^ — ^till the 
time arrived when a new edition or the principal Index 
being <lemanded, the additional one would be incorporated 
with it, and another commenced 'and kept up by yearly 
refunding and printing as before, to be itself m aue time 
swallowed up by the principal Index. 

GENERAL AND EVERLASTING USEFULNESS OF SUCH 

INVENTORY AND INDEX. 

Tlie production of such an Index to the printed Litera- 
ture in the British Museum is well worthy the efforts 
necessary for its attainment. In^oint of fact, it would be 
a general Catalogue enabling any person to find any 
book, or author, and to find who wrote on any subjecL 
Its entries tliou^^h succinct would yet contain all that is 
necessary and sullicient to trace a book. In it every head- 
ing that contained any considerable number of entries, 
would be itself a special catalogue, rendering the Index 
purchasable not merely as a set, but in separate portions. 
Purchasers would buy what related to their own subject of 
research. Some would prefer history ; and others poetry ; 
each scientific bmnch would find separate purchasers ; 
whilst all public institutions, both at norae and abroad, 
would not be content unless put in possession of the whole. 
If the Museum were burnt to the ground, its Inventory 
and its Index would never lose one iota of their colossal 
usefulness ; but on the contrary they would ever continue 
to be an exanii)le of well-spent money, not only for the 
service of the British nation, but as aiding the progress of 
civilization all over the world ; — a lasting means of access 
to all the intellectual treasures there represented, — a per- 
ennial encouragement to Science and Literature. The great 
Library of the British Museum is now national, but it 
would then become cosmical, it would be visited and ex- 
plored by the literary and scientific representatives of all 
civilized countri(;s, and it would be the pride of the whole 
republic of Letters. The world has a nght to expect this 
from England. Yea, wealthy England might do more 
than this ! 
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A GEKCSiX INDEX TO THE CATALOGUES OF ALL THE 

FUBLIC LIBRABIES. 

It ifi her boast that the Sun never sets on her dominions. 
Why should it ever set for her over any public Library in 
the world ? If her national library, so fur as regards a ready 
access to the knowledge of all its contents, be thrown open 
to all the world by an Inventory and an Index, why 
should not an universal Inventory and an univei-sal Index 
illuminate for her the shelves of all the public Libraries on 
the face of the earth ? A collection of the catalogues of 
the Libraries existing in this country, united to a collec- 
tion of the catalogues of all the Libraries in tlio world 
would be a Libmry of CaUilogues. So far it would be a 
Library containing all the Libraries in the world. Let 
then these catalogues as they stand be considered in the 
room of as many Inventories of the corresponding Libraries 
and let one general Index to them all, be undertaken and 
printed. The subject itself is of such transcendent impor- 
tance that it is well worthy the power, the liberality, and 
the Literature of a Great Coimtry. 

CATALOGUING ARTICLES OF PERIODICALS AND 

TRANSACTIONS. 

There is yet one more idea which Literatiure and Science 
look to England to realize, tliereby setting a glorious ex- 
ample to all public Libraries in forwarding the general 
interests of ])rogres3 and civilization. In the simple system 
of cataloguing a Library by merely transcribing the 
title-pages into an invc»ntory and Heparat«»ly coniin(*nting, 
translating and indexing the sjuiio according to their re- 
quirements, we have, as it were, an original classical work, 
the title-pages, upon which are ^\Titten or compiled several 
8ei)arate works, — a Translation, a Commentary, an Index. 
Kow, if one more work on Homer, or other classic were 
added to the many already existing, it certainly would 
never stand in their way by rendering an additional 
service to the common cause. Then let there be imder- 
taken another seperate work on the Inventory, in which 
the inventorial entries shall be expanded and resolved into 
& sub-inventory of the contents of all books that are com- 
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posed of more than one work. All such books as Traaa* 
actions, Magazines, Periodicals, and the like, are in them- 
selves so many separate Libraries. The volumes of which 
they consist are so many shelves ; the papers which ihev 
contain are so many separate works, whose titles are their 
title-pages. These should be first inventoried and then in- 
dexed. There are in every branch of science, many articles 
and memoirs of great importance, equivalent to great 
works, written by distinguished Authors, many of whom 
never published separate books, but have confined their 
communications to Academies and Periodicals; yet so lons^ 
as they are left in the obscurity in which they lie buried 
from the want of proi)er cataloguing, they are of no service 
to Literature and Science. It has been observed how often 
labour and time have been expended upon subjects which 
have been written on by a great number of persons pre- 
viously, but which from the want of some reference to them 
have not been discovered till too late. Why should Libra- 
rians take pains to catalogue every diminutive pamphlet or 
tract, merely because it nas been published as a separate 
work, and, on the contary, should take no notic** of many 
others, merely because they are published together in one 
work ? It is admitted, as being essential to the use of a 
Library, that there should be a catalogue which shall give 
information on eveiy book in the Library. Let us inquire, 
Wliat is a book ? If answered that it is a work it would 
be only giving it another name, but that is not a solution 
of the question. 

WHAT IS A WORK. 

Libnirians go so far as to distinguish separate works 
only when bound, but not when printed in one. But it 
is clear that a work cannot be defined as a mere synonym 
of an imprint. Nor can the distinction be dependent 
upon the mere size of a book, seeing that even a single- 
paged tract or almanack, when published separately, is 
admitted to the honour of a separate entry in CataloguesL 
Let us not be content with obscure and confused ideas^ 
when clearer ones are to be obtained even firom Librarians 
themselves, who, in fact, have set down a very distinct 
criterion of what a work is, when they agreed that aa 
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entry in a Catalogue should always contain, if possible, five 
elements : subject name, place, date, and size. 

Here, then we have the requisites that, according to the 
notion of Librarians, constitute a work. They themselves 
cany out tliis rule so far that, even when only one of these 
elements is changed, all the others remaining the same, 
the work is considered distinct. For instance, a book 
with a mere difference either in size or date is separately 
entered as another EDniON. A fortiori, whenever there 
is any difference either in tlie subject or name of the 
writer, we must con««ider a distinct work to exist, no mat- 
ter in what outward disguise or company the work itself 
makes its appearance. From the Librarian's own defi- 
nition of a work, the smallest article in a Periodical or any 
memoir in Trans .ctions contains a representation of as 
many properties as belong to the most voluininous se|>- 
aratoly printed work; namely, a. subject; a writer, whether 
liis name is expressiMl or not ; a place and date of imprint ; 
a size with the number of pages or lines instt»ad of vo- 
lumes. In order to make a Catalogue useful for the 
purpose of Literature and Science, it is indisj)ensiiblo that 
there should bo the means of reference, not only to all 
works published separately, but to all works whatever, ho 
long as they are distinct works in themselves. This facility 
would Iw tini(pio indeetl, a great boon to Literature, an 
incalculable b«»nefit to the progresH of Scii»nco. 

i:4TAI.OcmiNCJ nUNTH, MAI'H, MI'HIil AND MSS. 

AHer ilio atuuMUlt f^lven ofthn two nhlefoliji^ettt of tho 
Cntal«);;nit of li Mbniiy, naiMi«ly \ Inventory and Index, 

it U hardly retpilNlte to dwell U|H»n the neeeNNlty of lip- 
plyin;( the name pritici|tleN to niatiiH(*rip(N; prlntn; niitpn; 
and niu lie. It Is evident eh(Mi;^li that they ought to lit^ llrst 
inventoried and then indt^xed; that the inventorial entry 
should consist of exactly the same eh^mentN and properties 
as those set down by Librarians for printed books, besides 
such additional descriptions as may bo requisite to iden- 
tify or illustrate them ; that whenever any of these proper- 
ties is wanting or false, this should be considered as a c/c- 
sideratv/ni to be supplied in the best possible manner ; 
and that the materials for indexing should l>e only selec- 
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ted from those inyentorial elementB when properly pre* 
pared and deared from all lacunas. Lastly, let ns add, 
that these inveRtories may and should be all separate bnt 
that so far as indexing is concerned, their materials had 
better be all consolidated and contained in one single uni- 
versal Index. 

As a finding and working Catalogue for the purposes 
of Literature, Science and Art, the Index should con- 
tain a reference not only to all printed works on a 
subject, but also to all manuscripts upon the same sub- 
ject. Again, there are a great many prints, drawings, 
and maps, illustrating subjects of history, arts or isciences, 
and it is convenient that the Index should embnice a re- 
ference to them in juxtaposition with the reference on the 
subjects of printed books. Until this is done the}* remain 
hidden and are comparatively useless. 

CATALOGUES OF ALL THE COLLECnONS IN THX. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The British Museum is perhaps the only institution in 
the world that combines in one national establishment a 
large Library and a most extensive collection of Anti(|ui- 
ties ; Medals ; Coins ; Minerals ; Zoological and Botanical 
Specimens. All the various objects of these collections are 
as interesting to Literature, Science, and Art, as the books 
aro tlictiiHolvrii. 11ioy aru all mtoukh fulling within much 
tlid Miiiiin (li'llttiMoii that LilimriiitiN havn a)<rrr<l on with 
roNpnrt to written or prihitMl iMMikN. If it l»o convenient 
that a finding find working (/fiUilop(no should contain m 
Joint rt'lcrnnoo to iirintnd hookN, to niitnumjiiptM, to printu 
and dmwin^M. it in errialnly no Iohm hn|M)i'tfuit, nor lemi 
oondu(!lv<i to llio unread of knowlod^d, that nonio anahi- 
^oMN pnidONH Nhonid alford thn nioaiiN of a ready reference 
to therie articltm,-— the thetnes themselven of treatiNes and 
descriptions in books, prints, and drawlhgs. Without 
an Inventory, and an Index to the Inventory these col- 
lections cannot be rendered as useful as they might and 
ouglit to be. Most of the general and speoal prindplcB 
upon which a good system of Cataloguing a collection <rf 
books are dependent, might be rehearsed and applied here 
to collections of every mfferent uiide in the Museum, 
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both as r^ards a full inveniorlal descriptibn and a general 
alphabetic^ finding Index. These collections require also 
classification, which an Index to their Index can alone 
sapply in the simplest and most imobjectionable manner. 

A good system of cataloguing is the surveying instru- 
ment of all the collections as well as the eye-piece to each 
separate article. It is no less essential to illuminate the 
path of scientific inquiry, than to insure the safe custody 
and the proper arrangement of its ti*easures. 

SPEaAL DEPARTME.NT IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM FOR TlIB 

FORMATION OF ALL CATALOGUES. 

On considering the vast importance attaclied to Cata- 
logues, — an importance tliat decides itself of the utility or 
inutility of collections, we can no longer wonder at the 
many discassions to wliieh they have givon rise. 

The pros{K»rity of such an institution as the British 
Museum, and the whole cause of human progress are 
deeply involved in the existence of good Catiilogiies, both 
uf British and Foreign Collections. Ami to do Justice to 
such an object, a special Deimrtment with a distinct oflBcer 
>*0.i lv» M'I'Ipd t/> the Institution, whose bu- 
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siness should l»e 1st. — The formation of the Cauiiogueo of 
alltlie several Collections, that is, of the whole contents 
of the Museum; 2ud. — The procuration and collection of 
Catalogues of all public Libraries in this country and 
abroiid ; and bustly, the preoaration of a truly universal 
encyclojMudic Index to the wliolo of them. The Keepers 
of the separate departments si loulU^i in ply deliver to the 
cataloguing department an ollieial or teehnic^il descrii>- 
tion, — that is, an inventorial entry— of every article as it 
is admitted into their respective collections, and it should 
be the duty of the cataloguing department to do all that 
remains to be done. The scveml Keepei's should be re- 
lieved of all labours that are extraneous to the safe 
custody and ^ood prccici vation of the articles ; and the 
Cataloguing Department should strive to remier these 
articles available for the purposes they are intended to 
serve, by preparing the means of ready reference to the 
whole of them. 
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As to the different public Libraries in this Country and 
abroad, their existing and obtainable Catalogues should 
be all procured ; an{ in the absence of abetter inventory, 
their entries might stand in the room of inventorial 
entries, to be all indexed as heretofore stated. 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE. 

, Certainly it would be far preferable if a remilar inven- 
tory could be obtained as it can be from the Library of the 
BritiHh Museum. When the whole question is reduced 
to a mere transcript of the title-pages, an universal cata- 
logue not merely of the books existin<]^ in our National 
Libriiry, but of all the books, so far known, that have ever 
been printed in any language in this Country anS abroad, 
might bo easily undertaken, if England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy, would combine. There can be little 
doubt but that the whole civilized world would rejoice 
to assist in the noble undertaking. 

The whole world would thus be converted into a single 
Library, as it were ; — all its intellectual contt*uU inven- 
toried : — all tht»se inventories incorpoi-ated into one uni- 
versal index, which would then be the imiversal literary 
giiirle to the mental treasury of and for all mankind. 

The idea of an UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE is not a new one. 
It has long since become familiar to many minds; and 
this constitutes its greatest value. The Author of a pamph- 
let entitled ** Expose succinct d' un nouveau systcme d' 
organisation dcs Jiiblioth^ques publiques, par un Biblio- 
thecaire. MontncUier 1815" recommends an Universal 
Bibliography, xhe Athcnecum for 1850 has many columns 
in support of an Universal Catalogue. In 1854? before the 
House of Commons Lord Seymour wished the different 

{mWic libraries would combine to print an universal Cata- 
ogue. The Committee on public Libraries advised that 
there should be a Catalogue of Catalogues, comprising the 
^; books of all the public Libraries. In America the Libra- 

I rarian of the Smithsonian Institution has been instructed 

: to make a collection of the Catalogues of all the important 

Libraries in the United States, and to compile from them 
one general Index to all the collections of the Country. 
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It should be for mighty England to embittce the Litem- 
ture of the world. It would oe the noblest Monument of 
the Civilization of the Age, and the noblest present which 
tills Great Nation could oflW to the world. 

We cannot better conclude than by quoting a passage 
from the Athenreum : ** A Catalogue oi* the contents of 
a local Library is a work which might have passed when 

H(*n divl'led hy the r.arrow broox 
Atthcirr'd f«rh other^ 

but unworthy of an Age and a People who, in the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 have held out the hand of fellowship t<> 
the whole world and acknowledged the brotherlMW)d of 
nations." 



THE END. 
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